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The Workman, as Known by his Tools. 

In youthful days it appeared to some of us 
as an injustice that boys on the farm, or ap- 
prentices to mechanics, should be given the 
poorest or refuse tools to do a piece of work, 
while the taskmasters claimed the best instru- 
ments to produce on their part acceptable 
results; an injustice and a discouragement, if 
the young were blamed for an imperfect sur- 
face when their plane-iron had gaps in it, or for 

. bungling work with a dull hatchet, or for 
weeds missed by a cracked hoe. ‘‘The work- 
man is known by his work,” said the critic, 
when we would have responded, ‘‘The work- 
man is known by his tools!’ We doubt not 
that some learners were from the beginning 
taught imperfect work by their tools. If the 
master-workman had said, ‘‘Boy, hand me a 
saw,” would the boy have dared, when the 
brightest and best was in reach, to offer him 
one that was rusty, or somewhat toothless, 
warped or out of temper? Or our dressmaker 
should say,*‘‘Scissors, please;” would we pass 
over to her some that were out of joint or with 
which we were cutting wire or tin? Yet when 
the Divine Master says to us, ‘‘The Lord hath 
need of thee,”’ why are we satisfied to present 
to Him for his work ‘‘the lame, the halt and 
the blind’’ in talents and faculties, made so 
by our neglect or abuse? Why have we dared 
to say there is a single talent of body, mind or 
soul that shall not be brought to its best con- 
dition as an instrument for the Master’s use? 
If the workman is to be known on earth “‘by 
his tools,”’ how is He who worketh from heaven 
known through us as his instrument? Is not 
He very much honored or dishonored among 
men by the work, clean-cut or bungling, of those 
who bear his name? Why did He hand down 
to us the parable of the talents, except that 
the whole five of them, in body, mind and 





spirit, should be put to their best improvement, 
that when he would call for an instrument 
He might have his own with usury for their 
skilled use? Preparation means efficiency. 
We are as much in the Lord’s service when will- 
ingly under the preparing hand, as when under 
the using hand. Weare frustrating the grace 
of God, when we are by neglect, or self-love, 
or abuse, permanently dulling ourselves as in- 
struments for his hand. Every disorderly 
temper, every indulged sin, every over-strain 
of natural powers, all slothful under exercise 
of them, every inordinate affection, every sub- 
stitution of self-will for the Divine, so warps, 
impairs or clogs the working machinery of our 
living powers, that we thus prepare to dis- 
honor God in the poor work of a sorry tool. 
But there is hope in a sorry instrument if he 
sorrow after a godly sort. The best we can 
do is to give the best we have for his service, 
however much impaired hitherto. If there be 
a willing and a repentant mind, our Father is 
not slow to accept the will for the deed. But. 
on the part of men the deed is accepted for 
what it appears, and the reputation of Truth 
suffers or is honored accordingly in their eyes. 
Truth has a right to be known by its tools— 
to be known favorably, and to be known truly 
as it is. Truth has no right to be stultified by 
the misrepresentation of faulty expression; by 
this we do not mean faulty grammar—though 
even small-minded critics should not, where it 
can be avoided, have occasion even in that for 
diversion from the truth of a message. But we 
mean expression wherein a warped instrument 
might warp men’s understanding from the liv- 
ing Truth, or a lack of contro! of any faculties 
do it injustice. Even the lack of power of at- 
tention during silent worbip, failing to sup- 
port due spiritual watchfulness, robs us of 
many a precious ministration of the Spirit. 

To some of us belong ‘‘blushing and confu- 
sion of face’’ because of having balked the 
presentation of truth or doctrine, at the mo- 
ment when the spirit was willing and clear in 
its sense, but the human instrument confused 
and short-coming. These columns and other 
ministry have thus suffered—bringing to mind 
mistaken periods of long abstinence from im- 
provement of powers, which the holder was 
afraid to cultivate lest he should become proud. 
‘*] was afraid, and kept thy talent hidden in 
the earth.’’ This was not faithfulness to grace, 
but faithfulness to fears. It was criminal 










lack of trust in the helping power of the Lend- 
er; it was criminal negligence in the trustee. 

But for the sake of others the Spirit often 
overrides in the greatness of his strength the 
gaps and weak places of a human channel of 
communication, that men’s faith ‘‘should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God. He hath even chosen at times “weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty, and things 
that are not to confound those that are. That 
no flesh should glory in his presence.’’ For 
all that, He does not give a steward even the 
one talent that it may rest and rust in a nap- 
kin. 

It would be a great pity to regard the intel- 
lect, keen though it be for the service of the 
Spirit, as supreme in the education of the in- 
strument. Without a sound body, the mind 
can hardly be fully sound, and with both suf- 
fered to be impaired, the higher gifts are ham- 
pered in their work. ‘‘If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy.’’ The 
self-defiled temple becomes left asaruin. And 
also ‘‘It would be a great pity,’’ as said_Laura 
D. Gill, a few days ago, on becoming dean of 
Barnard College, ‘‘to have students imagining 
that the intellectual development is the most 
important part of the symmetrical education. 
Intellect alone is cold, heartless and selfish; it 
must be lighted up by moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples to reveal its beauty or to fulfil its high 
mission.” So in all culture of the instrument, 
the spiritual culture—the school of Christ— 
stands supreme, and would dominate that of 
all the lower parts. ‘‘He that is spiritual, judg- 
eth all things.” As the heavens are kept 
above the earth, the Divine thoughts will ele- 
vate the human thoughts, the mind will be- 
come quick of understanding in the fear of the 
Lord and a heavenly concern will extend to 
the body to keep it pure and in working order, 
as an underservant of the highest. Accord- 
ingly all true culture is from above, as Christ 
is from above, elevating fallen man, who is 
‘*from beneath,’’ that being bought from be- 
neath and born from above men may “‘serve 
Him in their body and their spirit which are 
his.” 





A Happy OLD AGE.—‘‘God sometimes gives 
to a man a guiltless and second childhood in 
which the soul becomes childlike, not childish, 
and the faculties in full bloom and ripeness, 
are mellow, without signs of decay. This is 
that sought for in the land of Beulah, when 
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they who have traveled manfully the Christian 
way, abide awhile, to show the world a perfect 
manhood. Life with all its battles and its sor- 
rows lies far behind them. 

‘**The soul has thrown off its armor, and sits 
in an evening dress of calm and holy leisure. 
These bless the family or neighborhood that 
numbers among it one of those not yet as- 
cended saints.”--Christian Register. 


Doukhobor Notes. 


Rose M. Osborn, of Winnipeg, who from 
the first arrival of the Doukhobors in Canada, 
has been untiring in her exertions on their 
behalf, has started on a tour of the villages, 
and the following letter is the first of a de- 
tailed report which we hope to have of her ob- 
servations. 

A Russian named Bodjansky, not a Doukho- 
bor, until recently lived for more than a year 
in one of the colonies of the exiles. He lately 
prepared, and widely disseminated, an address, 
as if coming from the whole body of Doukho- 
bors, taking exception to some just and whole- 
some regulations of the Canadian government. 
The address had subjoined to it the signatures 
of Doukhobors who now state that they never 
authorized the use of their names; and, from 
the best information we can obtain, but a small 
percentage of the colonists share in the pub- 
lished views. We believe the great majority 
are entirely satisfied with their present situa- 
tion, and will be likely to settle down as per- 
manent citizens in their present homes. 

ROSTHERN, April 27th, r1gor. 
Mr. Wa. EVANS. 

Dear and Respected Friend.—I left Winni- 
peg last Sunday, the twenty-first, with a party 
of children, a sick Doukhobor woman, and a 
shower of gifts of pans, kettles, bright cali- 
coes and lump sugar, the contributions of the 
Winnipeg Doukhobors to their friends in the 
colonies, which I was faithfully to distribute, 
with many low bows and hearty greetings from 
the donors. The whole Winnipeg contingent 
of Doukhobors saw me off on the train. They 
were a picturesque sight, in their gay colored 
Sabbath costumes, lining the station platform, 
and their farewell blessings rang after me as 
the train pulled out. We arrived in Rosthern 
the next evening at sundown, where Mr. Ash- 
worth met me. We saw that the sick woman 
was made comfortable at the immigration build- 
ings for the night, and then talked over our 
plans for the visit to the villages. I learned 
that owing to the floating ice in the river, a 
crossing is almost impossible, but Mr. Ash- 
worth in company with Mr. Ens, would attempt 
to try it in the morning. 1 had, however, to 
dispose of the sick Doukhobor woman, and when 
her son came to meet her, we had her conveyed 
in a farmer’s wagon to the ferry some twenty 
miles from here, where she safely crossed, 
though she had to go out of her way some 
twenty miles, to reach her village. 

Mr. Ashworth returned Friday evening, hav- 
ing been gone three days. He went through 
all the villages excepting two, and brings some 
very encouraging reports regarding seeding, 
etc. He also learned that the people are almost 
unanimous in their rejection of the Bodjansky 
manifesto. Many Doukhobors have come to 
see me since my arrival here, and they all 
express indignation at Bodjansky’s high-handed 
interference in their affairs. It seems Bod- 


jansky had written several letters to them, 
which they ignored, and they had lately writ- 
ten to the Yorkton colonies that they were not 
in sympathy with Bodjansky’s agitation, and 
hoped that they (the Yorkton people) would 
not listen to him, but abide by the laws of the 
government. If it is possible to get a copy of 
this letter, I shall be glad to forward it to you. 
I would be pleased to read it myself. 

I am sorry that I am unavoidably detained 
here, owing to the non-arrival of my provi- 
sions, medicines and wool. They had origin- 
ally been billed for Saskatoon, but in compli- 
ance with Mr. Ashworth’s telegram asking my 
presence here, [came on. There are only two 
trains a week and in spite of my telegraphic 
messages to Saskatoon to forward my goods, 
the last train did not bring it in. So I must 
wait until Monday evening, when they will like- 
ly arrive. I am anxious to be off, for I heard 
of a little child who was terribly burned about 
the arms; she had fallen into boiling water. 
Nothing has been done for her and her arm is 
in a shocking condition, so Mr. Ashworth says, 
and the child is in terrible pain. Also, another 
case claims my attention, that of a man who 
cut a deep gash in his foot with an axe; they 
merely tied it up, but the leg is badly swollen, 


may be a case for the hospital, and I shall 
make arrangements to have the man taken to 
Winnipeg, thanks to the fund I have been pro- 
vided with by the dear Friends. I am impa- 
tient at the delay, but it is useless to go with- 
out my remedies, besides the team that is to 
convey me will not be able to start from here 
until Tuesday morning. God grant that I will 
be in time to do some good. I have alsoa sick 
woman here to look after. When she heard 
I was in Rosthern, she walked from her vil- 
lage, Petrovka, to see if I could get her toa 
physician. She has some trouble of five years 
standing. I procured her a home with a kind 
Mennonite family, whom she can assist some 
with their work for her board. This woman’s 
name is Marsha Streliovka, aged twenty-seven, 
whose husband is still in exile in Siberia. She 
says grieving after him brought on her trouble. 
They were married only six months when he 
was imprisoned, then transported, some five 
years ago, for refusing to carry arms. The 
doctor will be here Monday, and [ trust he will 
be able to do something for her. I shall pay 
for her medicines, and after awhile when she 
is strong she may earn some money and pay 
the doctor. At least this is the arrangement 
I shall try to make. There will be a chance 
for the woman to earn money this summer. I 
have already inquired as to the growth and sale 
of the Senega root, which the Indians gather 
up here, and sell in large quantities. I have 
also made arrangements with a Winnipeg fruit- 
preserving firm, who will take two carloads of 
berries, if they can get them. They will fur- 
nish the pails, and pay seventy-five cents for a 
four-gallon pail, of raspberries or currants. I 
am told berries are in wonderful profusion 
here. It is likely that at berrying time I will 
return here, to see that it is rightly managed, 
to the benefit of our friends. 
I remain sincerely yours, 
Rose M. OsBorn. 

Extract of a letter from Anastasia Vasilievna 
Virigin, (a woman over four-score) to E. C. D., 
under date of Third Month 31, 1901. 


you. 


and the man it is said, suffers terribly. This} 






Our Dear Friend— 

Your letter I received along while ago, over 
which I received great happiness and joy to 
be acquainted with you, and be friends with 
I trust you will not fail to share with 
us your joys and sorrows, and generally with 
all the news which you may have, which is use- 
ful for our souls, and pray for us. Recently 
1 received a letter from Russia, Siberia, from 
the province Jakutsk, in which my three sons 
and son-in-law write to me, and the contents 
of which I hasten to share with you, and for 
this end and purpose I will quote to you a few 
lines from their letter. 

‘*Discerning from your letter your walfaring, 
we bless the Almighty Creator for his protec- 
tion extended to us, and with humility of our 
soul we turn to Him to witness our prayers, 
that He may reward us with a personal inter- 
view with you. Our separation with you and 
from the world in which we were reared, and 
strengthened in the faith of Jesus our Saviour, 
draws us toward our former unity of soul and 
community of life, and to attain to this of 
course does not depend on us. 

‘*We are very glad, and bless our Lord for 
sending us our brother Quakers, who have 
taken such a warm interest in our affairs and 
petition to free us from exile; may Jesus Christ 


‘extend to them his help in the attainment of 


their object of the love of humanity. 

‘*And to us may He serve as a living ex- 
ample how one must sacrifice his life for his 
friends, in order to inherit and attain the king- 
dom of God on earth, and his gratitude to men.” 

Together with them we tender to you our 
gratitude from the bottom of our soul, for all 
your magnanimous benevolence; we all are 
thanking you, and bow in prayers before God 
our Lord that He may reward you for all this. 
May Christ our Saviour help us to attain the 
object to which we are aspiring to obtain or 
reach. 

I send you all my deepest greeting of love. 

Peace and the blessing of God to you; may 
He be with all of you forever. May his holy 
protection be over all of us. 





A letter from a settler who for a time was 
rather prejudiced against the Doukhobortsi, 
contains the statement he had heard one of the 
Yorkton stores had taken notes for Doukhobor 
goods to the amount of seventeen thousand 
dollars, and that they had redeemed every one 
of them and were buying cows every week or 
two. 

An amusing account was given of some of 
the northern ranchers with whom they had 
dealings, that were endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of them, but found the Doukhobors 
able to appreciate their character as well as 
most, and could hold them up to view in a 
truthful and comical way. 

The following noble letter from the Thunder 
Hill Colony is not to be taken as indicating 
that all of the colonies are in like favorable 
condition. 

The Doukhobors of the North Colony. : 

THUNDER HI t, Assa., Village Vosnesenie. 

April 3rd, 1go!. 
Our kind brothers and sisters in Christ, the 


Quakers. 


In the beginning of our letter, we bring you 


our sincere pure-hearted thankfulness for all 
your charities given us. 
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Not long ago we received a lot of garden 
seeds, for which we are so pleased and thank- 
ful, that we are not able to express our grati- 
tude by letter. 

May the Lord save you with an everlasting 
salvation for all your kind interest in us. May 
the Lord give you his grace, and may He re- 
ward you from the bounties of his Almighty 
hand, with both heavenly and earthly bless- 















































Answering the Children’s Questions. 


Incessant questioning upon trivialities that 
indicates nervousness rather than a desire for 
knowledge is to be discouraged; but encour- 
age your children to ask sensible questions by 
answering them intelligently. This duty is 
usually shirked by the father and assumed by 
the already overburdened mother. We are 
prone to underrate the power of the child’s 
mind to comprehend lucid statements of even 
apparently complex facts. Perhaps this is 
done unconsciously to conceal our own igno- 
rance, just as we shunt on to the teacher much 
educational work that we as parents can do 
much better. 

‘‘What was the ’ginning of the world?’ 
asked my six-year. old hopeful at breakfast. 

‘*That’s a long story that we will talk about 
after supper.” I replied—for my children usu- 
ally have a story read or told them all togeth- 
er before bedtime. So that evening, in simple 
language that the youngest could comprehend, 
and that, therefore, was interesting to the 
other children, the various theories of the 
world’s formation were briefly described. The 
Bible story, the teachings of geology, the 
ether rings as the origin of atoms—all this 
was set forth in simple language without bias, 
concluding (as we had begun) with the remark 
that after all but little was actually known. 

The way in which the story was received, 
from the youngest up, their questions, com- 
prehension and various opinions, were a reve- 
lation that charmed and benefited their father 
even more than the talk had helped them. 

Children never forget such talks, and their 
attitude of mind on these occasions is treas- 
ured in the father’s heart more and more as 
his sons and daughters become older and too 
soon grow away from him. 

‘*But I don’t have time to be with my chil- 
dren and am not a teacher or a talker,’’ is the 
burden of several letters that have come to 
me from careful readers of my chat with 
fathers and sons. Make time, then. Con- 
versation at table will usually afford the desired 
opportunity and will make the meal time more 
enjoyable. The events of the day, as set forth 
in the newspaper, afford endless topics fur 
interesting conversation. We should be strict- 
ly honest with the children and present both 
sides of disputed questions if we wish to de- 
velop best their mental power, judgment and 
character. The world needs men and women 
capable of looking all around a subject instead 
of being narrowly biased to a single view. Be- 
cause of our early training most of us are nar- 
row-minded, and it does us as much good as 
it does the children to talk with them about 
all phases of current events.—Good House- 


keeping. 


THE CAUSE OF SIGHING.—Professor Lums- 
den says that sighing is but another name of 
oxygen starvation. The cause of sighing is 
most frequently worry. An interval of several 
seconds often follows moments of mental dis- 
quietude, during which time the chest walls 
remain rigid until the imperious demand is 
made for oxygen, thus causing the deep inhal- 
aton. It is the expiration that is properly 
termed the sigh, and this sigh is simply an 
effort of the organism to obtain the necessary 
supply of oxygen. The remedy is to cease 
worrying. One may be anxious, but there is 


no rational reason for worrying. Worry will 
do no good; it will rob one of pleasures when 
blessings do come, as one will not be in a con- 
dition to enjoy them.—Popular Science News. 


Ready Obedience. 


The — of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 

Arise, and go toward the south, unto the way that 

goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is 
esert. 













































ings. 

We heard from Mr. F. Harley, Swan River, 
that you wish to send us some sheep. We all, 
your brethren of the North Colony, unitedly 
ask you, to take our request into consideration. 
Our request is this, that you would not send 
us anything else, because we are not now in 
need of anything; be at rest, as we have al- 
ready passed the first trials and difficulties of 
settlement; we now possess the necessaries, 
and are capable of earning for ourselves our 
daily bread. And now we are not in need of 
anything, either sheep or anything else, there- 
fore we ask you not to send us anything else. 
But should we be in need of anything we will 
write you. 

We send our sincere love to you all, and 
wish you all that is good from God. 

With sincere love to you from your sisters 
and brothers in Christ of the Christian Com- 
munity of the Universal Brotherhood. The 
Doukhobors of the North Colony, near Thunder 
Hill. 

We would like to write you in English lan- 
guage, but we cannot write English good 
enough, but we wish for all the Quakers, our 
brothers and sisters, good health for all your 
long life. 

I am your well-wisher and most obedient, 

SIMON RIBIN. 
(Doukhobor). 


THE CoURT OF CONSCIENCE. 


Ruth Follows was a worthy minister in very 
humble life. Some one giving her an old 
fashioned secretary, which the ceiling of her 
humble cottage being too low to admit, a joiner 
was employed to reduce its height. In doing 
so, the workman found a secret drawer wherein 
were two five hundred pound bank of England 
notes, inscribed ‘‘for my daughters.’’ Ruth 
sent the money to the friend who had donated 
the secretary, who promptly returned it, as 
having no claim. Much effort was now made 
by advertising, etc., to find an owner, but for 
sometime without avail. Ruth’s friends finally 
told her that she had done enough to satisfy 
justice, they thought she might safely keep it, 
and that as she was so poor, it seemed provi- 
dential that the money had fallen into her 
hands. ‘‘Ah” said she—and this is the point 
of the story, and how well it would be for all 
of us, did be but follow her example—‘‘but I 
hold a court of conscience every night, and the 
Judge says, ‘keep it not.’’’ Further effort 
being made, it was at length traced to an auc- 
tioneer, who had sold the furniture of a de- 
cayed household, and finally two old women 
were found in the parish poor-house, who were 
satisfactorily shown to be ‘‘my daughters,”’ 
and to them honest, persevering Ruth had great 
satisfaction in handing over the money, of 
which they in gratitude gave her a share. Let 
us sometimes at least try the plan of holding 
a court of conscience. J. K. 


To Philip this command may have been 
strange, almost harsh. He had preached to 
a city-full. His ministry had been owned of 
God. Then, in the very midst of his success- 
ful work, there came Peter and John to take 
it altogether out of his hands, and he is sent 
away to the desert. 

The desert—above all places! Really it 
seems a waste to send a man like that to such 
a place. This is certainly not what Philip 
would have chosen. So, then, the appoint- 
ment of the worker needs to be in wiser hands 
than his own. It is not what the church 
would have chosen for him. So the worker 
must look to a higher authority than the 
church. No; there is but one way of safety 
for us. It is to go to the Lord of the harvest, 
and put ourselves into his hands, and let Him 
have his own way with us. 

‘*And he arose and went.’’ There, in that 
arising and going, see the secret of the man’s 
power. God could not have used Philip in the 
city of Samaria if there had not been this put- 
ting down of self that made him ready at a 
moment’s notice to be off to the desert. Ube- 
dience—utter, perfect obedience, not daring 
to choose or to prefer—that is the secret of 
service. 

Philip sets out. He leaves behind him the 
town and passes up from the pleasant vale of 
Samaria. He reaches the dreary desert. The 
sun pours down its fierce heat. The barren 
rocks crop up here and there, adding to the 
desolateness, and withered shrubs gives but a 
scanty shade. 

There is no one near him. The serpent 
hissing at his approach, or the lonely eagle 
poised overhead, are the only signs of life. 
What a place for this earnest worker! It is 
all right. The Lord has sent him here. 

Now afar off the dust rises, and a company 
of travelers draw near. The mounted attend- 
ants ride beside the prince who comes this way 
in his chariot. Catching sight of the travel- 
er, Philip does not rush off at once ‘‘to talk 
to him about his soul.” He waits for orders; 
he does not stir until he gets them: ‘‘Go 
near, and join thyself to this chariot.” When 
the Lord bids Philip go he does not hang back 
because it is a rich man ina carriage. To 
him it is nothing who this man is, or what; 
the Lord has sent him; that is enough. ‘‘And 
Philip ran.” And well he might run. The 
opportunity would soon be lost. The chariot 
was speeding on its way, and a dignified loi- 
terer would have missed it. ‘‘The King’s busi- 
ness requireth haste.’’ So the simple evan- 
gelist runs up and bursts upon the nobleman 
as he sits riding in his carriage, and asks him, 
**Understandest thou what thou readest?”” It 
was all right. How could it be otherwise? 
God had sent him, and He always makes things 
fit in perfectly when we do but perfectly obey. 
Philip found the nobleman just in the middle 
of a passage that gave the opportunity of 
preaching Jesus directly and fully. Perplexed 
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and wondering, he was at the very point where 
Philip could step in and help him. The Lord 
had been at work on his heart; the gentle rain 
of his spirit had softened it; the inclination and 
desire of his soul were towards the things of 
God. All was ready and waiting for Philip’s 
teaching. ‘‘And he desired Philip that he 
would come up and sit with him.’’ As they 
rode on together Philip preached Jesus to the 
nobleman. And he believed and was baptized, 
and ‘‘went on his way rejoicing.” 

For Philip’s sake that sojourn in the coun- 
try quiet was good after the wearing and 
wearying excitement of the city. For the 
people of Samaria it was well for Philip to 
go, that they might see that the great work 


amongst them was not of any man, but of the \The records of the Monthly Meeting to which 


Lord. And for the heavenly Master the evan- 
gelist never did a better day’s work than when 
he went forth at the Lord’s bidding unto the 
‘‘way which is desert.” 

It is true still. True for every one of us, 
thank God. That country ‘‘toward the south” 
hath a goodly aspect—it faceth heavenward. 
When the Lord bids us go the way to Gaza it 
is no more ‘‘desert,”’ it is ‘‘the garden of the 
Lord.’’— Mark G. Pearse. 


Keep Quiet. 

Thousands of people are worn out and killed 
by needless, useless noise. They are fretted, 
made nervous, restless, sleepless—they are 
affected in health and appetite, and finally 
wear out and break down. Says a writer in 
Invention: 

“It is doubtful if any nervous system ever 
becomes so indurated to an incessant strain 
as to feel no harm. The yelling of steam- 
whistles, the hiss of steam-pipes, and rattle 
and clash of wheels on stone-covered streets, 
the rumble of street cars, the clangor of bells, 
the howling of hucksters, keep up a condition 
in which a healthy nervous system of natural 
strength and sensitiveness is impossible. And 
there is not one of these agencies that is not 
suppressed more or less completely in most of 
the great cities of the world. In Berlin heavy 
wagons are not allowed on certain streets. In 
Paris any car load of rattling material must 
be fastened until it cannot rattle. Munich 
allows no bells on street cars. In Philadelphia, 
church bells have been held a nuisance in cer- 
tain neighborhoods by judicial ruling. Steam- 
whistles are forbidden in nearly all the larger 
cities of this country and Europe.”’ 

The most delicately sfrung people feel the 
power of noise most intensely. How important 
that all thoughtful people ‘‘study to be quiet,’’ 
and spare the nerves, the health, and the feel- 
ings of those who are busy, feeble and sensi- 
tive.—The Common People. 


STRENGTH OF INDIA PAPER.—The genuine 
India paper used in the Bibles issued by the 
Oxford press, of England, possesses a degree 
of strength that is astonishing. It was not 
until after years of experiment and research 
that this fine paper, so admirably adapted for 
Bibles, was perfected. Though made almost 
as thin as tissue paper it is opaque and very 
tough. At the Paris Exposition there were 
interesting exhibits to show the strength of 
India paper. Volumes of fifteen hundred pages 
were safely suspended by one leaf, while it was 
shown that a strip only three inches wide could 
support, without yielding, twenty-five pounds. 
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A Short Account of Susanna Lightfoot. 


(Continued trom page 340.) 

Susanna Hudson was the daughter of John 
and Margaret Hudson. The family was from 
England and resided in the county of Antrim, 
province of Ulster. The county was largely 
settled by Scotch and English emigrants, who 
were much engaged in the raising of flax and 
linen manufactures. Her father died when 
she was only about thirteen years old, leaving 
a widow with a number of children (of which 
she appears to have been the eldest), in limi- 
ted circumstances. Her mother placed her in 
service with Ruth Courtney, a member with 
Friends and prominent as a minister, but be- 
longing to a wealthy and aristocratic family. 


they belonged have been lost and the family 
connection cannot be now traced. Her mis- 
tress being of an exacting disposition she en- 
dured much severe hardship, being not only 
required to labor in the house, but also to at- 
tend to the cattle and horses. 

When about seventeen she appeared as a 
minister, put at what time her gift was ac- 
knowledged is doubtful. As stated in the 
Memorial of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, she 
accompanied her mistress to America, and it 
is probable with a certificate as a minister, 
but at the same time as a servant or waiting 
maid, and not allowed in the sitting-room at 
Friends’ houses, but sent to the kitchen. How- 
ever, her gift was acceptable to less aristo- 
cratic Americans, and the respect manifested 
towards her excited the jealousy of her mis- 
tress, and became a cause of much severe 
trial to her, but sustained by Divine aid she 
was enabled to endure these provings without 
reproach. As she advanced to mature age she 
grew in her gift, and accompanied her mis- 
tress in a visit to England and Scotland when 
in her twenty-first and twenty-second years, 
only a part of her memoranda being preserved 
by her son Robert, the transcriber of the pre- 
ceding pages.* In this journey her trials from 
the disposition of her mistress were very close, 
being required to attend to the feeding and 


* In one portion of the manuscript we find memoranda 
belonging to this period, headed as follows: “Of her 
first visit to Friends in America, which was performed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth years of her age, we 
find no account in writing. But of her journey into 
England, in the twenty-first and twenty-second years 
of her age with Ruth Courtney, she made notes like the 
following, viz: 

“Came to London the eighth of Sixth Month, 1740, 
and Lodged at Philip Eliot’s. Then visited Grace. 
Church Street and Devonshire House Meetings. Then 
to Croydon in Surrey and Lodged at John Peters’ Ry- 
gate in Sussex.” 

The entries which follow are mostly mere mention 
of places or me: tings visited and Friends’ houses where 
they lodged, and some noteworthy Friends of that day 
met with. At least about one hundred towns appear 
to be mentioned,—in one of them twelve meetings held 
by them, in another eleven, etc. She enlarges her 
daily record with no comment, except in about three 
places. For instance, after a meeting at Wheeler 
Street, London, Eighth Month 9th, she says: 

“ We went from this home (Joseph Clutton’s ?) with 
Henry Fowler and spent the evening, and it was a 
time that I hope will not be forgotten by me. The 
Lord was pleased to appear in his wonted goodness. 
was a sweet time unto me, with some more Friends, 
also.’ 

“At Calne the 13th (9th Mo.), John Thopin guide, 
Lodged at Edward Rounds’. Here we met with a 
Friend three-score and ten years old, who was con- 
cerned to go through the streets and warn the people, 
saying: ‘O, poor England! Let us all prepare, for a 
scourge is near!’ This she did three times a day, wet 
days and dry days. Her name is Rebecca Hobbs.” 
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rubbing down of the horses and other unplea- 
sant drudgery. We may imagine how humil- 
iating these would be to a young person in 
the bloom of womanhood. 
where they stayed endeavored to prevent these, 
her mistress would not consent to any remis- 
sion of her commands, and the tender sympathy 
of Friends was greatly manifested. 
man felt so much for her he proffered marriage 
to relieve her from her hard servitude. Though 
now legally past her engagement with R. Court- 
ney, she declined the kind offer of this Friend 
(who was in comfortable circumstances), and 
remained with Ruth Courtney till the visit was 
accomplished, and appears to have fully for- 
given the indignities and humiliations she 
received, so a Christian regard was manifested 


When Friends 


One young 


to her former mistress. 
Not long after her return she was married 


to Joseph Hatton, in accordance with an en- 


gagement entered into with him some two 
years prievious. He was a linen weaver, but 
about this time there was much depression in 
the business, so that they were often reduced 
to much difficulty. Her husband was united 
with her in religous feeling and honestly la- 
bored for a livelihood. But the increase in his 
family of children made it very difficult to sup- 
port them. They were often compelled to 
subsist on the most limited food, having for 
days, and even for weeks, nothing but pota- 
toes, and not a sufficiency of them. The 
Friends in the vicinity were generally in no 
better circumstances and could not aid them. 
Some of the Friends of Dublin being apprised 
of their need extended assistance, and they were 
helped to rent a small farm and to a few cows, 
but in 1754 Friends of Waterford, in the south 
of the island, assisted them to a business in 
that place which was remunerative, so that 
a comfortable livelihood was obtained. Some 
of her sons were taken as apprentices by trades- 
men, who were Friends. Notwithstanding her 
difficulties, she was enabled to visit during her 
residence in the north several parts of the 
kingdom. Her nine children, eight of them 
being twins, were all born before the removal 
to Waterford. Two of them died in childhood; 
Mary, the second daughter, being buried at 
Bally-kelly graveyard, near Killnock, and the 
youngest son, Jacob, about the time or soon 
after their settlement at Waterford. In the 
difficulties and separation in 1796 to 1802, 
produced by the spirit of domination on one 
hand and its opposite, that which spurns even 
a just restraint upon the individual for the 
welfare of the whole, many valuable records 
of the Society were destroyed or lost; among 
which were those of Grange Monthly Meeting, 
to which the family belonged. 

After her husband’s decease in 1759, and 
her marriage with Thomas Lightfoot, in 1763, 
she accompanied her husband to his residence 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania. Her children 
at this time living appear to have been six, but 
of these two sons settled in Ireland, and proha- 
bly one daughter, Ruth, born in 1745, had de- 
ceased, as the family now have no record of 
her. Of her sons, John Hatton settled in Phila- 
delphia, two of whose children, Thomas and 
Sarah, died there at good age, and the descend- 
ants of another son of John, who changed his 
name, were in that city not long since. 


(To be continued.) 
oo 


THEY greatly dare who greatly trust. 
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Former Addresses of Friends to Monarchs. 

On the third day of the Eighth Month (Oc- 
tober) 1714, the people called Quakers pre- 
sented a congratulatory address to King George 
upon his accession to the crown, which being 
read to and graciously accepted by the king, 
George Whitehead made a speech to this 
effect: 

‘*Thou art welcome to us, King George; we 
heartily wish thee health and happiness, and 
thy son, the prince, also. King William the 
third was a happy instrument in putting a stop 
to persecution, by promoting toleration, which 
being intended for uniting the king’s Protest- 
ant subjects, in interest and affection, it hath 
so far that effect as to make them more kind 
to one another, even among the different per- 
suasions, than they were when persecution was 
on foot. We desire the king may have fur- 
ther knowledge of us and our innocency; and 
that to live a peaceable and quiet life, in all 
godliness and honesty, is according to our 
principle and practice.’’ 

Geurge Whitehead having thus spoken, his 
name was asked, whereupon he answered, 
George Whitehead. And having it upon his 


mind to see the prince also, and intimating 


his desire to a lord who was gentleman to the 

rince’s bed-chamber, he made way for it, 
and thus George Whitehead, with some of his 
friends, got access, and were introduced by 
one of the prince’s gentlemen, into a cham- 
ber, where the prince met them, and then 

George Whitehead spoke to him, the substance 

of which speech was as follows: 

‘‘We take it asa favor that we are thus 
admitted to see the prince of Wales, and are 
truly very glad to see thee. Having delivered 
an address to the king, thy royal father, and 
being desirous to give thyself a visit, in true 
love, we very heartily wish health and happi- 
ness to you both; and that if it should please 
God, thou shouldst survive thy father, and 
come to the throne, thou mayest enjoy tran- 
quility and peace. 
the king, thy father, and thyself, do stand 
for toleration, for liberty of conscience to be 
kept inviolable, God will stand by you. May 
King Solomon’s choice of widsom be thy choice, 
with holy Job’s integrity and compassion to 
the oppressed; and the state of the righteous 
ruler commended by King David, viz: He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God; and he shall be as the light of 
the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morn- 
ing without clouds, as the tender grass spring- 
eth out of the earth, by clear shining after 
rain.’’ 

This speech was favorably heard by the 
prince. 

To the Czar of Muscovy when in England. A 
salutation of Christian love, from certain per- 
sons commonly called Quakers. 

May it please thee O great Czar:—- 

We heartily wish thee tranquility, health 
and happiness in this life and that which is 
to come, having true love and goodwill to thee 
and all people in thy dominions. We area 
people loving and fearing the Most High God, 
who rules in the kingdoms of men; and be- 
cause we have trembled at his word and power, 
as his prophets and servants of old did, being 
humbled under his mighty hand, we are com- 
monly called Quakers, though under the sin- 
cere profession of Christ Jesus, in the life and 


I am persuaded that if 
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purity thereof, worshipping the true God in 


the spirit, and having no confidence in the 
flesh. In the love of our God we give thee 
this good and necessary counsel, viz: Do thou 
love and fear the Lord God, who is thy Maker 
and Preserver, who giveth life, breath and 
being to all mankind. 0, fear to offend Him; 
He hath extended great love to thee and all 
men, in sending his dear Son, Jesus Christ, a 
light into the world, and in giving all men 


light and grace to guide them in his way of 


truth, righteousness and peace, unto everlast- 
ing salvation and felicity (John i: 4, 9; John 
iii: 16, 19; John viii: 12; John xii: 46; Acts 
xii: 47; Luke i: 75, 79; Luke ii: 32; Eph. ix: 
7). And it is by Him, who is the wisdom and 


power of God, that kings reign and princes 


decree justice, and they, as well as all other 
men, are accountable to the just and holy and 
all-seeing God, for all their ways and actions 
and by Him must be rewarded accordingly; 
and know that he who ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God, and then 
he shall be as a morning without clouds, when 
the sun riseth. Oh! Czar; the great God re- 
requireth of thee to do justly, love mercy and 


walk humbly before Him, who is a God of 


knowledge and by whom actions are weighed, 
and who is the righteous Judge of all. We 
pray thee observe the good resolution of that 
great king Artaxerxes, when he was made lord 
over many nations; he would not exalt him- 
self by reason of his power, but proposed with 
equity and gentleness always to govern his 


subjects, and wholly to set them into a peace- 
able life, and thereby to bring his kingdom into 


tranquillity. And know, that it is by mercy 


and truth that the thrones of kings are estab- 


lished, and that thereby thou mayest obtain 
mercy and favor with the Most High God; and 
gain the real love and affections of thy sub- 
jects. O, be tender and merciful to them all, 
as they are all thy fellow creatures, created 
by one God; break off thy sins by righteous- 
ness and showing mercy to the poor. And 
let the example of our renowned King William 
influence thee to the like moderation and clem- 
ency throughout all thy dominions, which he 
hath showed in granting free liberty of con- 
science, in the peaceable exercise of religion 
and worship towards Almighty God, as they 
may be persuaded by Him who is the Sovereign 
Lord over the consciences of men. From thy 
real well-wishers and friends to thy immortal 
soul, who desire thy everlasting happiness, 
signed, 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD, 

THOMAS LOWER, 

JOHN VAUGHTON, 

WILLIAM PENN, 

FRANCIS CAMFIELD. 
Lonpon, the twenty-third of Twelfth Mo., 1697-8. 
(Copied at Woodland, N. C. Fifth Month 2d, 1901.) 

A. FISHER. 
CANDOR AMONG KINSFOLK. —Candor is a 

virtue of unsurpassed merit, a virtue which 
may be abused, as, when people go out of their 
way to utter a disagreeable truth in circum- 
stances where silence is advisable, but on the 
whole a sturdy virtue worth cultivating. If 
obliged to choose between too much reserve 
and too much openness, most of us would un- 
hesitatingly aver our preference for the latter. 
Many a dissension would resolve itself into 















harmony if people would only remember the 
scriptural injunction to speak the truth in love. 
Many a wound which a sensitive nature broods 
over in silence would cease to ache if the cause 
of distress were plainly talked over in the 
family, and if the aggrieved parties would 
state the cause of their hidden resentment. 
In domestic life, especially where people have 
quick tempers, and strong wills, differences of 
opinion must arise. To nurse in silence a hurt 
and pained feeling is very foolish. The injured 
person who sulks and broods with a martyr-like 
air, refusing to speak, waiving away every 
conciliatory advance, and acting like a wet 
blanket on the household, has much to answer 
for. 

When we are surest of a matter we may be 
mistaken. To give a dear one the benefit of 
a doubt is the policy of the Christian spirit.— 
S. S. Times. 


al 


Correspondence. 


[The following letter, sent to THE FRIEND in 
Twelfth Month last, was lost until recently in 
the office of a Presbyterian paper of this city, 
where it had been left with its editor for in- 
formation on some points; which failing to ob- 
tain, we now print the letter as written.—Eb. ] 

To the Editor:— 

In THE FRIEND of Twelfth Month is an article 
on the union of the Greek Church of Scotland, 
with the United Presbyterian Synod. The 
writer intimates that he is not well acquainted 
with all the conditions and afterward proceeds 
with an assumption which appears to be wrong. 

On this he frames a conclusion rather damag- 
ing to the Free Church which | think should 
be corrected. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
divided into not simply two, but three parts. 
It was perhaps the first division that left it in 
two branches. Ido not remember that 1 am 
informed when or from what cause the ‘‘ United 
Presbyterian Synod” arose. The name indicates 
that it is the latter body with which the Free 
Church has now affiliated, so it is not liable to 
the charge of returning to state support and 
direction. In the life of Norman McLeod, we 
have a plain account of the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland. Its immediate cause was 
a case of gross abuse on the part of the appoint- 
ing power against the wishes and sound judg- 
ment of the people. McLeod himself remained 
with the ‘‘established Church,’’ but he says 
that when Chalmers left the general Synod, 
accompanied by the majority in numbers of 
the ministers present, he took with him ‘‘the 
cream’”’ of the company. Those who were left 
were wanting in qualification, and remained to 
fill the offices on account of the ‘‘loaves and 
fishes” of government patronage. It would 
have been derogatory in the Free Church now 
to have compromised with an organization from 
which they had withdrawn for such sufficient 
cause. N. McLeod was much younger than 
Chalmers at that time and his influence not so 
extended. He was, however, an excellent and 
able man and throughout his subsequent life, 
endeavored to heal the breach, if not of or- 
ganization, yet in all that is vital to religious 
life and usefulness. 

LLOYD BALDERSTON. 

Every act is a seed, which will bear fruit; 
each after its kind. 








From the New York Times. 


Tolstoi to the Czar. 

I send a translation of one of the many cop- 
ies of Count Tolstoi’s last letter to the Czar, 
now being privately circulated. The style in 
Russian seems to be very careless for so dis- 
tinguished a writer, but this, I am told, is to 
be accounted for by the fact that it was writ- 
ten when the author was very ill and bed-rid- 
den at the end of last year. Its contents have 
become so generally known here among all 
well-informed people that there can hardly be 
any doubt as to its authenticity. The request 
made on behalf of certain Russian women 
who ask to be allowed to leave their present 
place of abode evidently refers to their wish to 
join their husbands in exile somewhere in the 
remoter parts of Siberia: 

Your Imperial Majesty Gospodar Nicholas Alex- 
androvich:— 


Kindly read through the inclosed letter 
yourself and alone; it was not at first in- 
tended for you, and it is short. Listen to 
the promptings of your own good heart and 
act accordingly. 

Nine young women living at liberty, with 
sufficient for their needs, and two old matrons, 
beg as a special favor, after selling all they 
have accumulated by hard work, to be allowed 
to give up a free and comfortable existence 
and to go to the most horrible place of exile, 
surrounded by the most painful conditions. 
What must have been the sufferings of these 
people during six years of separation, living 
alone, in the most difficult circumstances? And 
how moral and strong must they be if, in the 
midst of their sufferings, they think not of them- 
selves, but of one another, and of how to be 
true to their marriage vows! But these are 
not the only people who are suffering there. 
Hundreds of such Russians, the best of the 
people, are undergoing still worse suffering 
from religious persecution, which, through 
some astonishing misunderstanding, continues 
to be practised in Russia, and is even on the 
increase at a time when all enlightened persons 
and Governments have long ago recognized 
the futility, absurdity, and cruel injustice of 
such persecution. I have long had it in my 
mind as asacred duty before I die to try to 
open your eyes to the senseless and terrible 
cruelties which are perpetrated in your name. 

The accompauying letter from the Douk- 
hobors has determined me to put it off no long- 
er. Thousands of the best Russians, sincerely 
religious people, and therefore such as consti- 
tute the chief strength of every nation, have 
been already ruined, or are being ruined in 
prison and in banishment, or have been sent 
out, or are being sent out, of Russia. The 
flower of the population, not only in the Cau- 
casus, but also in Russia proper, ten thousand 
Doukhobors, notwithstanding all hardships and 
privations, have quitted their fatherland for- 
ever, not only with regret, but in terror from 
the remembrance of all they have had to under- 
go there. Several thousand Molokani in the 
district of Kars, as many in Erivan, whose 
petition to be allowed to emigrate I have 
already submitted to you, the Molokani of 
Tashkent, and some ten thousand persons in 
the provinces of Kharkoff and Kieff, who are 
persecuted for their faith—all these wish and 
pray for one thing only, and that is, the per- 


mission to leave Russia and to go where they 
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may safely worship God as they understand 
Him, and not as ordered by the authorities, 
most of whom recognize no God whatever. 

If you do not know of all the absurd cruelties 
which are committed in your name, then allow 
me to tell you here that my words will be con- 
firmed by any just person whom you may 
commission to investigate the matter. But 
once knowing that your name is used to jus- 
tify the infliction of suffering upon the inno- 
cent and the best among the people, and that 
you are able to prevent it, you cannot have 
peace of mind until you have done this. Do 
not take counsel with the men who have ar- 
raigned this ill-treatment, to be guided by 
them, either with Pobiedonotszoff, who is a 
man behind his time, cunning, obstinate and 
cruel; nor with Sipiagin, who is a man of 
mediocre ability, frivolous and unenlightened. 
Such people will tell you that Iam a visionary, 
an Anarchist, and a godless person, and that 
all I say and advise is unjust, but what I say 
is not from my own point of view, I speak 
from the point of view of your majesty, who 
is able to put an end to the crimes committed 
under the guise of legality, and to destroy the 
bases on which such crimes are founded. 
Therefore, I take the liberty of advising you 
as follows: (1) To revise and abolish the con- 
tradictory and shameful laws now existing in 
regard to persecution in the name of religion, 
which have long ceased to exist in every other 
country except Russia: (2) to put an end to 
all persecution and punishment for departure 
from the religious creed of the State, and to 
liberate all persons imprisoned and exiled on 
account of their faith; (8) to reconsider the 
question of how to reconcile the requirements 
of conscience in religious matters with the 
demands of the State—as, for example, the 
refusal to take an oath and to perform military 
service; not to punish such dissent as a crime, 
but try to reconcile the inconsistency, as was 
done in the case of the Mennonites, by com- 
pulsory labor in exchange for military service, 
and a solemn declaration to speak the truth in 
courts of law instead of the usual oath. 

Forgive me if 1 have not explained myself 
clearly; my only motive was the good of the 
people in general and of yourself in particular. 
I know and feel all the weight and responsi- 
bility of your position. I believe that the 
cruel religious oppression practised in your 
name, besides doing harm to yourself in the 
opinion of the people, in the opinion of Eu- 
rope, and the judgment of history, lays upon 
you a tormenting responsibility. By abolish- 
ing this religious persecution and by making 
its repetition impossible, you will not only 
relieve yourself of this responsibility, but will 
experience the pleasurable consciousness of 
having done a good work. 

God help you to do that which pleaseth Him. 
And in doing this you will do the greatest 
good for the Russian people and for yourself. 

Your loving, 
LEO TOLSTOI. 

Dec. 15th, 1900. 

THE one serviceable, safe, remunerative, 
attainable quality in every study and every 
pursuit is the habit of attention. 


‘*It is astonishing how soon the whole con- 
science begins to unravel if a single stitch 
drops.” 
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Murder Prevented. 


A respectable tradesman named Rich, living 
in the north of England, had three young men 
in his employ, Matthew, James and Samuel. 
Matthew was a goodly, pious man, but the 
others were wicked, artful men, who ate at 
the table of him whom they designed to injure. 
At length they left their employer, going into 
business for themselves. Matthew was en- 
gaged in collecting, and one evening as he was 
returning home, having with him a considera- 
ble sum of money, his horse suddenly refused 
to cross a stream, nor could any effort induce 
it to go forward. There was nothing for it 
but to take another and longer road. He 
was somewhat annoyed at this apparent mis- 
hap, but arrived safely at home. 

The next day was the first of the week, and 
it was usual for all to go to meeting, leaving 
the house closed. As Matthew felt unwell he 
asked leave to remain at home that morning. 

After the rest had gone, he felt that it 
would be well for him to spend some time in 
private devotion, instead of taking repose as 
he at first intended. After reading a portion 
of the Scripture he knelt in a corner of the 
room in silent prayer, and arose feeling that 
it had been good for him to draw nigh unto 
God. How long he thus remained engaged he 
knew not, but such was the feeling of good 
covering his mind, that he said to himself on 
rising, ‘‘This is none other than the house of 
God, and this the gate of heaven.” 

As soon as Rich returned he perceived that 
the desk containing the money had been opened 
and it abstracted. Matthew asserted that he 
had not taken it, nor was he suspected. But 
what had become of it remained a mystery. 
Being mostly in local bank notes and the num- 
bers known, payment was stopped. Months 
passed away when Rich was summoned to the 
bank, where he found James and Samuel, who, 
having presented the missing notes, were de- 
tained. Rich required them to tell how they 
became possessed of them, assuring them that 
if they did so frankly there would be no prose- 
cution. They then stated that when Matthew 
had called at their store, supposing him to 
have much money on his person, they had re- 
solved to obtain it, and accordingly waylaid 
him. The horse by refusing to go forward 
had prevented their intended murder, but the 
money they resolved to have and accordingly 
had gone to the house, expecting to find it 
empty. This not being the case, and still de- 
termined on their plan, one had placed himself, 
pistol in hand, by the kneeling figure, and had 
he betrayed the slightest consciousness of their 
presence, would have been shot. 

Their former employer, though unable to 
listen to their recital without a shudder, was 
content to leave them in the hand of Him who 
has said, ‘‘vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.”’ 

Though capable of committing so awful a 
crime, they would not live in a community 
where it was known, and they soon left that 
part of the country. ‘‘The angel of the Lord 
campeth round about them that fear Him, and 
delivereth them.” T 





‘‘THE impartation of righteousness is better 
than its imputation.”’ 
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Ex-Governor Morrill, of Kansas, owns what is said to 
be the largest apple orchard in the world. When work 
now in progress shall have been completed the orchard 
will contain 64,000 trees. 

The total appropriations made by the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress aggregate $1,440,489,438, or $127,723,198 less 
than the $1,568,212,637 appropriated by the preceding 
Congress. It is estimated that nearly one-half of this 
amount is due to war and the incidental expenses growing 
out of it. 

An authorized statement was obtained from a high 
official of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company that his 
corporation has gained absolute control of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has enacted the Juv- 
enile Court bill, giving broader authority to officials to 
send a certain type of youth to the Protectory and limit- 
ing the appearance of children in theatrical performances. 
It is hoped that this will have a very salutary effect as a 
preventive of crime. 

The utility of life saving nets at fires has lately been 
shown at a fire in an apartment house in New York City. 
Many persons were on the fire escape, but were unable to 
descend on account of the fire and dense smoke. Three 
jumped into the net from the sixth story and seventeen 
from the third story and escaped injury. The new life 
net is circular in form and about twenty-four feet in 
circumference. The appliance has a metal rim, and the 
net is attached to it by springs. This simple appliance 
was held by six firemen. 

The number of farms in the United States is stated to 
be 5,700,000, or about one to every thirteen inhabitants. 
In ten years the number has increased by 1,150,000. 
From the census report it appears that the increased 
wealth of farmers as a resuit of their last ten years’ 
labor equals the farm wealth of the nation from the set- 
tlement at Jamestown to the year 1850. 

There were 475 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 19 less than the previous 
week and 19 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 239 were males and 236 females: 62 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 78 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 16 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer; 15 of apoplexy, and 12 of typhoid fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplamis. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.10 to $2.25 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.25 to $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, $3.40 
to $3.55 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.90. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 783 to 79¥c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 474 to 48c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 34c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 54c.; good, 5 to 5}c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4% to 48c.; good, 4 to 44c.; 
common, 2} to 3c.; spring lambs, $4.00 to $5.75 per head. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 8 to 84c. 

ForeIGN.—Dispatches from Pekin say: “The Foreign 
Ministers have decided to address a collective note to the 
Chinese Government, informing it that a joint indemnity 
of 450,000,000 taels ($338,000,000) would be demanded, 
and asking what method of payment is proposed.” 

Li Hung Chang is very desirous to have the bills of the 
Powers examined before The Hague tribunal, but he has 
been given to understand, should he make this request, 
the foreign occupation will be continued at a cost of sev- 
eral millions taels a day until the examination can be con- 
cluded. 

The Chinese plenipotentiaries have replied to the de- 
mands of the foreign Ministers at Pekin for indemnity, 
and while pleading diminished revenues, agree to make 
monthly payments in settlement of the claims made 
against the Government until the debt shall be extin- 
guished. 

The French census shows that the population of France 
is now about 38,000,000. In the last hundred years it 
has increased by 13,000,000. In the same period the 
population of Great Britain increased from 12,000,000 to 
40,000,000. The leaders of public opinion in France 
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ritories are tracts as large as Great Britain and Ireland 
which cannot now be accurately mapped. Labrador, com- 
prising 289,000 square miles, has been explored and sur- 
veyed along one or two routes only. 

A heavy fall of snow occurred in North Devonshire, 
England, on the 7th inst., endangering the spring crops. 
Almost tropical heat had previously occurred. 

According to the returns of this year’s census, the to- 
tal population of England and Wales is 32,525,716. This 
is an increase over the population of 1891 of 3,523,191, 
or an increase of 12.15 per cent. The increase for the 
decade between 1881 and 1891 was 11.65 per cent. 

Russia has borrowed from France about $81,000,000 
—not to pay the Chinese indemnity, but to continue her 
own system of railroads. 

A large German population is now living in the south- 
ern part of Brazil. The German colonists live in settle- 
ments of their own, which are governed by officials who 
are German. 

It is said that the export of frozen rabbits from New 
South Wales last year largely exceeded that of frozen 
mutton. There were exported from the colony about 
£883,000 worth of frozen rabbits and a little over £260,- 
000 worth of frozen mutton. 

The principal medical officer of Cape Colony says he 
cannot eradicate the bubonic plague until the rats in the 
colony are extinct. These animals, as in other cases of 
contagious diseases, are believed greatly to assist in 
spreading the disease. 

A rare first edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was sold in 
London on the 9th inst. for $7375. The book was printed 
in Cornhill during the year 1678. Only 5 copies are 
known to be in existence. 

Recent experiments in wireless telegraphy off the coast 
of Malta have resulted in the successful transmission of 
a message 134 miles. The message was received in an 
unexpected way. While experimenting on a ship in the 
open sea the operators were surprised to receive a mes- 
sage in Italian asking as to the position of their ship. It 
afterward developed that the message came from an 
Italian vessel at Syracuse. 

It is said that the water of the river Jordan is now ex- 
ported regularly to be used in baptizing persons. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Line has lately ac- 
quired the Atlas line of steamers plying between Jamaica, 
Hayti and Central America, and is now the largest in the 
world, the entire tonnage being 630,000 tons, which is di- 
vided among 120 vessels, sailing in thirty different ser- 
vices. By its acquisition of the Atlas Line it has gained 
seven new steamships, of an average tonnage of 3000 
tons. 

A despatch from Williams Bay, Wis.,says : “ Whether 
the stars, millions of miles away, send to the earth’s sur- 
face any heat along with their rays of light, a question 
which has long puzzled astronomers, has been solved. 
The heat from these far off bodies has not only been de- 
tected, but measured, by one of the most sensitive astro- 
nomical instruments ever made—an instrument capable 
of measuring the heat of a candle a mile away.” The 
experiments have been performed at the Yerkes Obser- 
vatory of the University of Chicago. 

From Eleventh Month Ist last to Fourth Month 7th of 
this year 13,000 carloads of oranges had been shipped 
from California and 900 car loads of lemons. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital in this city has been in ex- 
istence 150 years. Established before the country was 
an independent nation, with only twelve patients, the 
hospital has grown and thrived and extended its useful- 
ness until now more than 36,000 sick and injured per- 
sons are cared for annually within its walls. 

Reports reaching the Interior Department show that 
smallpox is widespread among the Indians of the Western 
reservations. Several deaths have occurred. 

Unless the differences between employers and em- 
ployees in the metal trade, involving a nine hour work 
are endeavoring to bring these facts before the people. | day with ten hours’ pay, be adjusted by Fifth Month 20th, 
It is believed that the use of intoxicating drinks and the | a strike is threatened that may involve all men in the 
movement of the population toward the cities from the | machinery industry in the country. 
country have much to do in keeping down the increase of 
the population. 






























































WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held at the School, on 
Fourth-day, Fifth Month 22nd, at 8 o’clock, A. M. Meet- 
ings of the Committee on Instruction, and that on Ad- 
missions wil] be held Third-day evening, the 21st inst., at 
7 o'clock. Ws. B. HARvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

- EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
7.17 A.M., on the 24th inst, will be met at West 
Grove, to convey (free of charge) those desiring to at- 
tend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be 
held at London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would 
assist the committee if those in'en !ing to come would 
inform by postal in advance. 

Truman C. Moore, ) 
GEORGE R. CHAMBERS, } 











































































Committee. 






















































THE MANnoroMA RAMABAI CIRCLE will hold their 
annual meeting in the lecture room of Friends’ Select 
School, No. 140 Nor h Sixteenth Street, Sixth-day af- 
ternoon, Fifth Month 17th. at 3 o’clock. Emma Sel- 
lew Roberts, of North Chili, N. Y., and Jewoobai, a 
child-widow, are expected to be present and address 
the meeting. 











L. C. Lowry, 
Secretary. 





Diep, at his residence in Media, on the 16th ult., 
Joun BENINGTON, a beloved member and elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Penna., aged one hundred 
yea's and nine months. ‘“ Blessed and holy is Hethat 
hath part in the first resurrection : on such the second 
death hath no power ; but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ.” 

——, at her home in, Lynn, Mass., on the first of 
Eleventh Month, 1900, Mary M. Gove, aged nearly 
eighty-four years. She was the daughter of Josep 
and Mahitable Meader, of North Berwick, Maine, and 
resided there until she moved with her husband and 
family to Lynn in 1866. In 1850 she was married to 
Levi Gove, who was a widower with several children. 
Two of these remained in the household and were 
cared for by her in all respects as if she were their 
own mother. She also had two children of her own, 
William H. Gove, of Salem, and Eliza H., who con- 
tinued to live with herand kindly care for her during 
her declining years. When a young woman she had 
a severe illness, which left her ever after thin and 
frail—almost an inva id: yet she fulfilled her duties 
with scrupulous care. From ear'y life she manifested 
an earnest desire and watchful care to be found faith- 
ful to the inward Teacher, and was a firm believer in 
all the offices of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the “ fruits 
of the Spirit ” were nearly always apparent to her 
friends and associates. Before moving to Lynn, she 
was a constant attendant at the Friends’ meeting. and 
became a consistent and faithful elder. After this her 
delicate health kept her much from meeting ; yet she 
retained the same interest in the Society, whose plain 
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The area of the United States is 3,602,340. The organi- Office of Tor FRIEND. sweetness of spirit shown by this « my — feign“ 
zation of the Australian Federation brings Great Britain ell aaiie ea a _ - could be - ee — 
a step nearer to the realization of an Imperial Parliament,| A young woman Friend desires a position as com- a 6 ae a = 
in which all portions of the empire will be directly repre- | panion or mother’s helper. coum. a 
oan. Address B, WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 

From a statement made by the Director of the Geologi- Office of Toe Frienp. No. 422 Walnut Street. 





